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ITALIAN OPERA, WINTER GARDEN. 



Max Maretzek's company opened on Monday 
night at Winter Garden, to a crowded, brilliant 
and fashionable audience. It was pleasant to 
recognize familiar faces, and to know that the" 
elite of society was once more rallying round 
the standard of-Maretzek. Great alterations 
have been made in the interior of the house. 
The Parquette has been carpeted, 150 elegant 
chairs have been added, the gilding all over 
the house has been retouched, private boxes 
have been added round the dress circle, and a 
hundred new lights have been introduced. 
The auditorium has indeed been changed in a 
wonderful manner, and looks now not only 
clean and chjerful but light and brilliant. It 
was a just homage to the refined habitues of 
the Opera, and it was a pleasant sight to see 
once more the brilliant and recherche toilet of 
the ladies. 

The house was not only elegant and fashion- 
able, but it was in the best of humors, and 
greeted the artists in the most cordial manner. 
Of the performance of this opera by the same 

-artists we spoke in terms of the warmest 
praise a few weeks since. There is little to be 
added, excepting that in Ronconi we discover 

•new excellences each time he appears. He 
enters so thoroughly into the' character that 
there is nothing stereotyped. He acts upon 
the impuse of the moment, and the result is a 

.veritable- piece of nature — of unadulterated 
humor — of pure emphatic expression, whether 
it be «f joy or sorrow. We do not desire to 
take our eyes off from him tne moment of his 
entering on the scene, for every gesture has a 
meaning, every movement has a point which 
we would not wil.ingly lose. He is, indeed, a 
consummate artist, whether as an actor or a 

• singer, and he seems to have renewed the vigor 

• of his youth, for his voice is better in every 



particular than it was ten years ago. We con- 
fess that our enjoyment of this "Crispino," 
principals, chorus and orchestra, is keen in the 
extreme. Kellogg is so charming, and war- 
bles with such fluent grace ; Testa, Bellini and 
Antonucci are so thoroughly admirable in all 
they do, that we doubt if we ever had a more 
perfect ensemble than this opera presents, and 
we cannot wonder at the success it meets with 
wherever it is performed. The individual and 
collective success of the artists last evening 
was very great indeed. Several encores 
occurred, and the singers were frequently 
called before the curtain to receive the plaudits 
of the audience. 



THEODORE THOMAS'S SECOND SYM- 
PHONY SOIREE. 



The second of Theodore Thomas's Symphony 
Soiree, was one of the finest concerts ever 
given in this city. It was conceived on a 
grand scale and was grandly carried out. W e 
took occasion to frequently call public atten- 
tion to the musical importance of this concert, 
and to the large pecuniary risk voluntarily 
taken by Mr. Thomas, to produce the Ninth 
Symphony of Beethoven in a manner commen- 
surate with its grand proportions, and we were 
gratified to see our appeal responded to by the 
large and brilliant audience attending at Stein- 
way Hall, on Saturday evening, although tho 
number was not sufficient to protect Mr. 
Thomas from loss. The production of this 
Symphony involves the necessity of gathering 
together a most powerful chorus, a matter 
almost impracticable in this great city of a mil- 
lion of people. Mr. Thomas used every possi- 
ble endeavor to achieve this, and if he only 
partially succeeded it was because it could not 
be done. 

The programme consisted of but three se- 
lections. Part 1 — Mozart's Overture to the 
"Marriage of Figaro," and Schuman's Con- 
certo for Piano, in A minor, Op. 54, performed 
by Mr. S. B. Mills. Part 2— The Ninth Sym- 
phony in D minor, Op. 125, by Beethoven. 
The overture, which is always fresh and ever 
welcome, was finely executed ; every point was 
promptly taken up, and all the subjects clearly 
developed, the whole work gaining importance 
by the superb body of instruments devoted to 
its performance. 

The Schuman Concerto, which is noble in 
thought and admirable in treatment, was su- 
perbly played by Mr. S. B. Mills. It is in such 
compositions that the best powers of Mr. Mill* 
are developed. In these . his crisp, firm and 
brilliant touch, his faultless execution and 
equality of finger, his* clear and distinct deliv- 
ery, and his marked and rounded phrasing, are 
the needed points of excellence — points in 
which Mr. Mills has few equals, and can 
scarcely have a superior. We have rarely 
heard a performance so equal throughout, and 



one against which- we could hardly raise an 
objection. His reading of it was unexception- 
able and his execution was equal to the inspi- 
ration of the composer. Mr. Mills has added 
lustre to his already high and well deserved 
reputation by his masterly performance on 
Saturday evening. Tho orchestral accompani- 
ments were rendered with admirable care and 
precision, and with all the fine coloring neces- 
sary to sustain and develope the piano solo. * 
This accompaniment was one of the most grati- 
fying features of the concert. 

The Ninth Symphony is a titanic work, mag- 
nificent in its conception, and culminates in a 
massive effect of united voices and instruments, 
which is overpowering in its grandeur and 
majesty. There are many who deprecato Bee- 
thoven's departure from the symphonic model' 
by the introduction of voices; but, to our mind, 
the result fully justified tho departure, for a 
combination more powerful in wonderful so- 
nority was never conceived or framed by the 
mind of man. 

Tho several movements of the symphony 
were played with infinite care. The allegro 
was taken in fine tempo, which was maintained 
firmly to the end, and the solid grandeur of the 
Maestro was wonderfully eftective. The 
scherzo was also brilliantly executed; the 
color was fine, and in point of delicacy the per- 
formance could hardly be excelled. The 
adagio was, probably, in all points the most 
finished performance. There was a smoothness 
and roundness especially in the cantabile pas- 
sages worthy of all praise. Tho whole move- 
ment was carried through with grace and pro- 
found expression. 

The great choral portion of the symphony 
was, instrumcntally, grandly performed, and 
made a profound sensation, notwithstanding 
that the chorus was by no means equal to their 
duties. It is true that Beethoven has taxed tho 
voices far beyond the ordinary registers, and 
the unusual compass demanded, and the ex- 
ceeding difficulty of the intervals, form a rea- 
sonable excuse for some of the short-comings 
of the singers. The ultimate point of combined 
power at the close of tho movement lost some- 
thing of its intended effect, from the fact that 
the instruments overshadowed the voices. Still, 
the effect was sufficiently massive and brilliant 
to arouse the enthusiasm of tho audience to tho 
highest pitch of excitement. The applause at 
the close was vehement and long-continued, 
and loud, imperative call were made for Mr. 
Thomas, who, on" his appearance, was greeted 
by waving of handkerchiefs and hats, and a 
perfect uproar of approbation. Such a recep- 
tion, proving as it did a high appreciation of 
his successful efforts on this occasion, must 
have been truly gratifying to Mr. Thomas. If 
was honeEtly earned and well deserved. Mr. 
Thomas labored hard to produce a perform- 
ance worthy of the art, and his success was 
complete, so far as he could control t be mate- 



